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smere, “a ieee ful of sly Iniquitee 

fonnes Preests Tale, p. 294, 1. 4405 ; Hengwrt, “a 

Hox”; Cambridge, “a col fox”; Corpus, “a 

ile fox 7 Petworth, ot col foxe” Lansdowne, 
\ a kole fox.” The editions of 1532 and 1561 have 

& col foxe” ; Wright’s fox”: and 
emorris’s, “a colfox.” 

Now Coll may have been the name of a fox 
“alled, perhaps, from his cunning, or, perhaps, with 
‘Po meani ng at all, any more than Reynard has a 

taning, or Pug for a fox ; Puss for a hare or cat; 
Tom in Tom-cat and Tom-tit ; or Robin in 
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of the author of the Townely Mysteries, must carry 
with them the idea of tre: 2 4 ry. 

Here you have them from the Dictionary slips of 
the Philological Society, for which I am editing 
part of “C 

“.... that he shulde nede to send ani such coll 
prophetes as these heretikes are, to teache his church 
the faithe.’ Sir T. More, C On futacion of Tyn - 
dale, Works, 1 fo. 707. 

vad . established by such conjuring witches and 
coleprophetes seduced by the lying spirit as was Merline.” 
—1547. The Life of the 70 Archbisshopp of Canterbury, 
fo. c, 7 Vo. 
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“ Whereby I found I was the hartless hare, 
And not the beast colprophet [false prophet, ed. 1610] 
did declare.” 
1587. Mirrour for Magistrates. Owen Glendower. 
“.... things written by Coleprophets upon whited 
walls.” —1600. Letter in Harrington's Nuge Antique, 
p. 11. 
“As hee was most vainely persuaded by the cold 
prophets.” —1603. Knolles, History of the Turks, 1014. 
“Ye plaie coleprophet (quoth I) who taketh in hande 
To knowe his answere before he do his errande.” 
1650. Heywood, Prover) Dialogues, 
Part I. ch. 9, p. 17. 
“OF Cr leproj het 
Thy prophesy poysonly to the pricke goth 
Coleprophet and colepoyson art thou both.’ 


C. 1650. Hey wood’s E) grams, 6th cent., 89. 
If these cold-prophets, or oraclers, tell thee pro- 
, and deceive thee.’—1665. Scot’s Discovery of 





hes, sign. M. &. 
** All after the cheaters kind, the old cole instructeth 
the young in the terms of his art.”—1532. Use of Dice- 


play. Percy Soc. 





* God kepe us 
. , e : 
From alle byllehagers with colknyfes that go.” 
C. 1460. “Townley, My Prima Pastor 
p. 85. 
Again, in the sense of be ing deceived instead of 
deceiving, like the more modern words Cully and 


(iul] - 


; . 
steries 


a5 


“We are no col/s, you must not flam us.” 


1637. The Walks of Islington, Act ii. sc. 12 
Some have thought “Col,” in “Col fox,” to be 
Coal, as we now spell it, and take it to be used | 
adjectively in the sense of black. But foxes aren’t | 
black, especially this one, who, judging by his 


name, was red 
“ And daun Russell the Fox stirte up at ones.” 
L. 4524. 
And even if they black, it would not explain 
the other uses. 

Possibly “ Col” might mean not l-black but 
coal-red d, the colour of a live coal 4 but 
this is inconsistent with its use, as well in other 
English words to be mentioned presently as in 
this same word in German. 

I think, therefore, there is much to be said for 
those who read “< ‘ol as me aning coal-black. It 
has obviously this meaning in coalfish, coalmey, 
or coalsey, the young of the black or green cod 
Germ. Kohlfisch), and there is also a fish called 
the coal-per h. The little titmouse, called Cole- 
tit, Coal-head, and Cole-mouse (Kohlmeise), has 
its name. 

Topsell, in his Four-footed Beasts, p. 174, has a 
passage which connects the fox with coal : 

“ Foxes which keep and breed towards the South and 
West, are of an ash colour, and like to wolves, having 
loose hanging hairs,. .. . and these are noted by two 
names among the Germans from the colour of their 
throat. One kind of them is called koler, whose throat 
appeareth to be spinkled and darkned with cole-dust, so 
as the tops of the hair appear black, the foot and stalk 


roa 


or fire-1 


“A third kind is of a! bright skie-colour (called 
Blauwfuchs), and this colour hath given a different Dame 
to horses, whieh they call Blauwschimmel, but in the 
foxes it is much more mingled, and these Foxes which 
have rougher and deeper hair are called Brand fucks.” 

I find in Hilpert’s Dictionary that Kohler means 
—(a) the coalfish, (b) the brand-fox (brandfuch: 
but under Brandfuchs he gives no ¢ xplanation, 

Brand means, of course, a burnt-red colour : and 
I learn from Dr. Kissner that Brandfiichse gy 
foxes with black feet and ears, and black tips to 
their tails; but that others of a dark red, and 
having white tips to their tails, 
called, and others also which are 
but whose hair seems burnt. 

Kohl fiichs the very word in Chaucer—¢@ 
Kohlenfuchs is another name for the same black. 
marked fox ; 
a sorrel horse, brandfuchs and kohlfuchs are used 
for sorrel horses with black about them. 

So, then, “Col,” or “Cole,” in Col-prophet, 
certainly false or cunning ; “ Colle,” in Colle trege. 
tour, may be cunning, but is more probably 
name. “ Colle,” applied to the « nit 
“ Col,” or “* Cole,” in Col fox may be 


also wi) 
dark in colour, 


are 





and fuchs being used in German fi 


] + 
loc, 18S cer 








hname ; 

ning, or may be a name, but is much more probat 

coal, meaning black, or rather marked with black 
Hesxry H. Gress, 


St. Dunstan's, Regent’s Park. 


DANTE AND TENNYSON : PARALLEL PASSAGES 
It is interesting to notice the diverse manner 
which a similar train of thought has been put int 
words by the great writers of every age and country 
espec! lly by the por ts, who h ive been the in- 
terpreters to eac h successive generat ion of the pre- 

valent ideas of their time. 

The vanity of human wishes has been a favounit 
theme with philosophical versifiers from Juvenalt 
Johnson, but theephemeral nature of fame—artist 
and literary—has not been so frequently sung. TI 
subject has, however, hee n treate d, both by Dante 
and Tennyson, in a manner not unequal to th 
great powers of each of the poets. I propose t 
bring before the readers of “ N. & Q.” the passages 
in question. There can be no insinuation for: 
moment entertained that the modern poet has 
borrowed from the old. The parallelism is that 
of thought rather than of language, yet in several 
of the lines there is a remarkable similarity. No 
doubt our Poet-Laureate is familiar with the 
Divina Commedia of the great Florentine, and 
there may have remained in his ear the ring of 
the stately music of the Italian unconsciousy 
moulding his periods. 

I will first give the passages from Tennyson, In 
Memoriam, sec. lxxvi. :— 

‘What hope is here for modern rhyme 
To him, who turns a musing eye 
On songs, and deeds and lives, that lie 
Foreshorten’d in the tract of time! 
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These mortal lullabies of pain 
May bind a book, may line a box, 
May serve to curl a maiden’s locks ; 
Or when a thousand moons shall wane 
A man upon a stall may find, 
And passing, turn the page that tells 
A grief- — changed to s mething z else, 
Sung by a long forgotten mind.’ 
Again, in sec. xxii. :— 
“We pass: the path that each man trod 
Is dim, or will be dim, with weeds: 
What fame is left for human deeds 
In endless age? It rests with God. 
0 hollow wraith of dying fame, 
Fade wholly, while the soul exults 
And self infolds the large results 
Of force that would have forged a name.” 


Let us now turn to the Tuscan poet, Purgate 
nto xi., 91-106 :— 
“(Q vanagloria dell’ umane posse, 
Com’ poco verde in sulla cima dura, 
Se non é giunta dall’ etati grosse ! 
. ‘ . 
Non ¢ il mondan romore altro che un fiato 


Di vento, che or vien quinci ed or vien q 
E muta nome, perché muta lato. 

Che fama avrai tu pit, se vecchia scindi 
Da te la curne, che se fossi morto 
Innanzi che lasciassi il pappo e il dindi, 

Pria che passin mill’ anni?! ch’é pit corto 
Spazio all’ e torneo, che un muover di ciglia, 

Al cerchio che pit tardi in cielo ¢ torto.” 

ihe parall elism, 

general tone 


pressions, vet 





it will be seen, is rather in 
line s 
Compare 


there are some 
gvestive of each other. 
“O hollow wraith of dying fame,” 
with— 
“© vanagloria dell’ 
“What fame i 


is left 


umane posse.” 


for human deeds 





“Che fama avrai tu pit, se vecchia scindi 


“Or when a thousand moons shall wane 
with— 


“ Pria che passin mill’ anni 


“What h ype is h 


ere for modern rhyme 
with— 
“Com’ poco verde in sulla cima dura ! 
“Tn endless age? it rests with God.’ 
with— 
- “che pitt cv rto 
Spazio all’ eterno, chet un muover di ci glia , 
Al cerchio che pit tardi in cielo é torto. 


the 


I subjoin Cary’ s translation of 
Dante : 


extract 





"0 powers of man how vain your ¢ 
na in its height of verdure, if an : 
Less bright succeed not. 

. The noise 
Of worl dly fame is but a blast of wind 


of thought than in particular 
remarkably 





Muy, 


uindi, 
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That blows from diverse points, and s shifts its name, 


Shifting the point it blows from. 
Live in the mouths of ms ankind, if thy flesh 

Part shnvel’d from thee , than if thou hadst died 
Before the coral and the pap were left ; 


Shalt thou more 












Or e’er some thousand years have past! and that 

Is to eternity compared, a space 

Briefer than is the twinkling of an eye 

To the heaven’s slowest orb.’ 
Cary’s translation is tolerably faithful ;* but the 
English blank verse sadly lacks the solemn musical 
cadences of the Italian “ terza rima.” 

A. Picton. 


Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


THE WORDSWORTHS. 
A neighbour of mine put into my hands, the 
other day, some interesting papers and letters 


about the Wordsworths, which I presume have not 
been printed. One of the documents is a tiny 
pamphlet, of ten pages, entitled “‘ The Rents Bank 
Mercury,” dated July 19th, 1825, written in a 
pretty printed hand. It is a bright little picture, 
done in the old-fashioned newspaper way, of the 
domestic life in the cottage W here the Wordsworths 
were then living. A couple of letters from Dora 
Wordsworth, one from Miss Jewsbury, and a paper 
containing a little branch of Hicbherry, with this 
inscription: 

* Gathered by the poet Wordsworth near the Solitarys 
Glen in Langdale, as we, with two or three others, were 
riding in a cart through some of the passes of Langdale.” 

These, with a letter from the poet, from which 
an autograph hunter has cut the signature, with a 
part of the letter itself, make up the collection. I 
enclose a copy of one of the letters from Dora 
Wordsworth : 

“Rydal Mount, Feb 
** My dear Miss Cookson, 

“As it is so long since I have written to you, I feel 
somewhat ashamed of troubling you with a few lines on 
my own business ; but as I should be glad of a line from 
you at any time, and always be most happy to be of use 
to you in any way, I cannot help thinking you will be 
the same. So without more ado, will you buy S1x- 
TEEN SixpEnny Dutch dolls and send them by the Canal 
woman to Kendal. We have drained poor Kendal of these 
articles; so are now obliged to travel to the next town. 
You may well wonder what the dear little Baby can want 
with sixteen sixpenny dolls. They are to make pin- 
cushions, and needle-books, and thread-cases of. And 
Aunt Hutchinson wants some, and Miss Barlow, and Miss 
Southey, who is staying with us, and Mrs. Luff. I have 
made four or five already, and want six more. I intend 
to send a pair to dear Miss Jewsbury. We have not 
heard of her directly for some time, but from Miss Barlow 
we were delighted to hear she was improving. I have 
not written to her indeed, I have been so far 
from well since September, that I have done nothing but 
make pincushions, sit on the sofa, and ride on my pony 
with my Father by my side, and drink wine and eat 
mutton chops of mother’s cooking. I have not been 
downstairs for the last week, having had a violent cold, 
but I am thankful to say it has almost left me, and this 
morning I feel perfect?y well. 

“We are all at home but my brother John. Willy is 
well and good ; he is grown amazingly, and keeps up his 
strength with it. I often think of the pleasant time we 
spent at Rents Bank. I should like nothing better than 
to pass another six weeks there next Summer, but this, 


Ist, 1827. 


r ages; 
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I fear, won't be practicable. Aunt Wordsworth has not 
yet walked herself to death, which I often tell her she 
will do, tho’ she still continues the same tremendous pe 
destrian. You have, I dare say, heard from Elizabeth 
Cookson of poor dear Aunt Joanna’s accident. We have 
had no tidings very lately ; but her last letter was more 
satisfactory, and written in excellent spirits. She likes 
the ‘Sweet Mona’ better and better every week. My 
Father is very busy; his Poems are going through a new 
Edition ; they will be out, he hopes, in April. Iam happy 
to tell you his eyes are quite well, and he can read or 
write by candlelight without any inconvenience. He is 
indebted for this comfort to a young gentleman who was 
here in the Summer, and advised him to apply the blue 
stone to his eyes, which he did, with the desired effect. 

‘ All here beg their kindest remembrances to yourself 
and Mr. Cookson, and your sisters, and believe me ever 
your faithful and affectionate 





‘Dora WorpsworrTH. 
‘You must forgive this miserable production. but I 
have quite forgotten how to write or express myself in any 
decent manner. My dear little Doves are well, and coo 
the day through.” 
Ropert Couiyer. 
Chicago. 


GEORGE THE FIRST AT LYDD, KENT. 


The following extract from the old register of the 


parish of Lydd is cut from the Kentish Express and 
Ashford News of the 13th December, 1873, to which 
it was sent by Mr. A. Finn, of Westbroke, Lydd 

‘ MEMORANDUM, 

“That on ye 7 day of January, iis majesty King 
George ye first came from Rye ] In his way to 
London from Hanover, he was driven to Rye by a storm 
and landed on ye beach about Jews Gut, and walked from 
there to Rye very mucl igued. He was detained there 








hh Tat 
till Friday by a deep snow; he was received at Lydd by 
ye Balif and Corporation over against Mr. Lees. ‘The 
trained band was under arms and lined ye street, ye bells 
rang, a large ship's flag was displayed on ye great Pinnacle 
of ye steeple, and ye great guns and small arms were fired 
as his Majesty passed thro ye street. 

“Mr. Baliff, upon ye stopping of his Majesties coach, 
made him a short complement upon his safe arrival after 
ye danger and feteague of ye storm, and the ni ffered the 
ensigns of his office, wch he was desired to keep for his 
Majesties use. 

“ Immediately when Mr. Richd. Noble, then Balif, had 
ended his complement, Mr. Henry Wood, then Curate, 
began ye following speech to his Majesty : 

“* May it please your Majesty, 

“* We your Majesties most dutiful, and loyal subjects, 
ye Balif, Jurats, and Commoners, Minister, and Pa 
rishioners of your Majesties ancient Town and Corpora- 
tion of Lydd, humbly beg leave, with hearts full of 
gratitude to ye Divine Providence, wch hath preserved 
yr. Majesty from ye iminent danger of ye seas, joyfully 
to congratulate your safe arrival into ys, your Kingdom 
of Great Britain, to wish yr. Majesty a safe and speedy 
journey to your capital, and a long and hs appy reign over 

a dutiful and affectionate People, a people who only want 
to know yr. Majesty and their own happiness in order to 
love your sacred pe rson with ye most ardent affection, 
and to return ye felicity they enjoy under yr. mild and 
gracious administration with ye profoundest and most 
cheerful obedience. There is yet one wish remaining 
weh we reserve for ye last, because we know it is what 
sits nearest to yr. Royal heart, even yt it may please ye 
Divine Providence to prosper yr. Majesties pious endea- 

















| 





ee 
vours for ye protection and security of ye Protestant faith 
abroad, to ye maintenance of true Religion, to ye tt 
confusion of superstition and tyranny, to the Tasting 
honour of yr. Majesties name, and ye brightening of ye 
crown of Glory, yt awaits yr. Majesty in ye next life. 
‘May it please yr. Majesty, | have a very high sens 
of ye great honour i now enjoy , but Iam not at all for. 
getful of ye rigour of the season, and therefore in tender. 
ness to yr. Majesty I must do violence to my self 


y 





putting an immediate st p to ye most grateful of emp 
ments, yt of prayers and good wishes for y« prosperity of 
yr. Majesty and ye Royal Family. But tho ye d 
sideration of time and place obliges m« 
own bap 1 iness, my zeal for yr. Majesty ¢ 
Family shall always have its full scope else 
ye fae le, in ye desk, ye pulpit, and at , 
herein all considerate persons will in their severa 
tions and capacities follow my example, as being 
convinced yt, whilst they are praying for y t 
and ye Royal Family, they are in ye most effectus) 
manner praying for ye continuance of their own preser. 
vation and happiness. . 
‘I humbly hope yr. Maj 
to excuse a faltering tongue unable to express ye affec 
tion of a heart overawed by yr. Maj sties presence 
“ Ld. Townsend said yt his Majesty was well pl 
with every part of ye speech, and so they drove on 
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Perl it iv be as well to insure the safets 


of how parish registers may be mutilated cam 
within my own knowledge about thirty years ago, 
[ was then intimate with an old major, 
East India Company’s service, who was, at that 
time, about s venty years of age. For some pur 
pose he wanted a certificate of 


occurred in a parish in Ireland. When the parish 
re ster was examined, the page on which his t ru 
would have been entered was found to have bee 
torn out of the book. This caused inquiry ast 


who had had an opportunity of abstracting 
ultimate ly the dat neh ter olatormer vicar, Who 
fortunately still alive, confessed that, as the entry 
of her birth stood next to that of the major, 
had, when a young woman, torn out the page 
burnt it, in order that no person might know bh 


exact age. Rautru N. James. 


Tue Hixpvu Trrap.—In these times of rel 


controversy it may not be altogether uninteresting 
to m ‘e the curious coincide e, that in Ind 
wh le temples abound dedicated to tl econ 
third persons of the Hindu Trinity, none is know 


so far as Iam aware nd I hadatwelve years joca 
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subject), of the first person, Brahma, 01 f 

Trinity in Unity, Brahm. dP. 
Tue Irisn PEera By the death of I 

Blayne} y, which happ aan he 18th of January 


I ~ 
the Crown has th power of creat a fresh h 
peerag 
The tt appointment, that of tl 
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- poems — 
Tis cruel to win a woman’s love chief ringleaders, in these latter tymes, of thys Church of 
An’ no hae love to gi’e. England. 


[ wadna hae your wilfu’ hand A. L. Maruey, 


Tho’ a’ the earth were thine. 
Ye ‘ve broken mony a maiden’s heart, 
Ye ‘ve mair than broken mine. 


Oxford 
A p Pracre-Names.—The followiy 


; 
examples of these are within my own knowle 











[ wadna hae your faithless heart— I should 1 lad he list 3.3 o 
It's no your ain to gi'e: should be glad to see the list extended 
But gin ye ever think o’ heaven, Amotherby (Yorkshire), Amerby. 
© ye man think o’ me!” Barfrestone (Kent), Bars’on. 
W. F. (2). Cirencester (Gloucestershire), Cicester and ( 
, oodnes » (Ke Godstone. 
DonKEY : Goodnestone (Kent), Godstone. 
: : _— = . Leighton Beaudesert (Bedfordshire), Z. Buzz 
“Palmer told me that in the wild country tothe East, Leominster (Herefordshire), Lems 
where the slaves come from, and the natives of which Lilleshall (Salop), Linsell. 
are called Donkos or ‘ the stupid’ ( Barbaroi), dwelt a Pontefract (Yorkshire), Po 
people who did not believe in the existence of the soul Pontesbury (Salop), Pons 
ifter death, who laughed when they heard of such a} = 'Prottescliffe (Kent), Trosley. 
thing, and said that when a man was born he was born,! [ttoxeter (Staffordshire), Uxeter and U 
and that when a man died he was dead, and that then Wednesbury (Salop), Widgebury 
there was an end of the palaver.’ ‘ . ‘ - as ' , ' 
’ ’ eae oa : Some of these abbreviations are oral only ; other 
So writes Mr. Winwood Reade, in his chapter ld be used also in writin AJ Mm 
a ma . . . woul e Tse iso 1 ri > A. J. MUN 
on Akropong, T) ifi mn Nketch B wk, VOL, ’ Temp! 
pp. 128-9 rhe derivation of t} word ha | . 
been more than once discussed in“ N.&Q.” I] Norrotk Diarect.—One quiet m 
hould like to add the suggestion that it comes | summer, I heard a noise in the garden wh 
from donkos tupid, to those prev ously made. | sounded like a woodpe ker’s tap. I asked what 
Some survivor of West Coast fevers may have in- | was, and was told that “It was nothing but th 
roduced the term into England, or it may hay mavish a knapping of the dodmans. I wa 
heen imported from the plantations in the other | obliged to request an explanation ; but it was 1 
hemisphere. ST. SWITHIN, till after many questions that I was able to under 


stand that my gardener only meant to tell me th 


“The thrushes were breaking the snail shells, 
; afterwards found that the word “ knapping” | 

term,“ A gutted herring, dried for |] ying ; meta- | : , 7 . 
-- “ . on b» ‘ _ oe aCe] 2 . . n that part ot Norfolk, riven the name to aon 
phorically, lean meagre fellow, a term of con- ‘ 1 1. y 
: Ths" 1 iTinsteati foll In H profitable trade. The people employed in prt 
tempt. peveral 1iustratior LOW. n irris . . . 

ae ; peg ort iring flints for the army before the inventior 


Snorren Herrinc.—Mr. Halliwell, in his D 
tionary (ed. 1850), gives us the meaning for tl 





- - = ) 
State of the County of Down (Dublin, 1744) I find | ! 1 
.* . percussion-caps were called “ knappers. 
the following, in his chapter on the herrinz 7 F EDEI > DM 
‘ R ae | mK st i 
fishery : } 
‘They [the herrings] are poor and weak after they} “THe Crown or A HERALD Kine or Arws.”- 
hee » . » - — me in ; } 
lave spawned, a id stay on our coasts some time to/ [pn looking over that useful work, Heraldry, H 
recover strength. Such as are taken in that condition | , ? 7p } , . 863). T har 
5 : : : : sh 43 orical and Ponula econd edition, | od nav 
are called shotte herr 7, and are not worth the expense > = . » ] 
observed a few omissions of a not altogether 


of salt and barrel. When they recover some strength ) 
they go back to the Northern Sea, where tl y find important character, whicl I hope will be supp 
plenty of food fit for nourishing and fattening them.’ in the next edition. Amongst these, I may men 

W. H. Parrersoy, the following l, The origin and mea ott 








— . 
Belfast. peculiar crown, above referred to. 2. The L 
RincLeapER.—This paragraph, from The T not “Lion,” as elsewhere spelled by the auth 

f J nuary 26, 1874, should have, I think, a place King ol Arms, who 18 not noticed = the lis 

n the columns of “N. & Q.”: | Kings of Arms at p. 326, although the English ap 


“Tur Worp ‘ Rincieaper.'—The Rev. J. Hoskyns- | Irish are. 3. The earliest instance of -_ 
Abrahall writes to us :—‘ LordColeridge (see Law Report badge in England (King Stephen). 4.1 
n The Times, rope des« ription of the “ pheon, wl h mer 





anuary 22) has mentioned, as justifying 












» 
sis decision of a case, an instance of the word ‘ring- | styled “the barbed head of a spear ¢ rrow, 
pendier in no bad sense, the passage in which it occurs | which it is certainly not, for it is peculiarly d 
ing this ‘It may be reasonable to allow St. Peter a cahed | cn dletate f t} ——_ 
primacy of order, such a one as the ringleader hath in a ti suisned Dy the % . a we oe oe 
dance.’ Barrow’s atis of the Po Supremac foo its flange >» BD The Broad Arrow, 0 COl sp -~ 
Oxford edn. of Works, 1830; vol. vii., p. 70. There can be | amongst charges, is altogether unnot l. 6. iI 
vdded the following from Fox's Preface to Tyndall’s | significance of the coronet of the Earl of At 
Works :—‘In the number of whom may rightly be ac- 1445), & 





commended to the studious | 
ese three learned fathers of blessed | 
lall, John Frith, and Robert Barnes, 


compted, and no lesse r 
Christen reader, tl 


mory, Vi 


I own that these are but trifling errors; but 


compliers Ia! , to acertain extent, is I! 
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ge 8. 1. Fes. 21, 74.) 
tilizing the studic f others. we do him : seyvice | “ Memorandum quod Johannes de Appleton 
out omissions, and do not seek to | venitcoram Baronibus. xxiiij die Februarii hoc termino, 


when we point 
vehim. Another improvement that may be 
is marginal refer to authorities, 
rees of opinions expressed when not 
nal—not that we expect originality. Sr. 






ences 





Queries. 
We must request correspondents desiring information 
matters of only private interest, to affix their 
and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
ers may be addressed to them direct. ] 









BALE. In 


query as to the 


PRINTER, Of} 

‘NW. & Q.” 28¢ 5S, iv. 351, is a 
me of a wood engraver whose 

tials I. F., which called forth an interesting n 

Tom the editor, 

Bile, better known as a printer. 

Latinized name of Frobenius, 

t by Holbein in the collection of Mr. 

wn, at Sheriff Hutton. 

oy ind intelligent 

k dress trimmed with fur ; 

for type, much the same and 

mall-sized ball, with which to put the ink on the 

he hind him is a book- case with books on 


ROBEN, 


works bear 


t 
ote 


Of Froben, under 
there is a fine 
Thon p- 
The portrait is that of a 
man of middle 
before him is a case¢ 


age, in a 


as those now in use, 








shelves: the whole highly-finished and in won- 
erful preservation. At the foot of the picture, 
sort of window-sill, is written (in one line 


TYP . H. H-BEIN. P. 
and in the 


NNES . ! 


ROBENIVS 
nted on an oak panel, 


wk is beautifully cut, by some 

pert we engraver, a shield of arms, apparently, 
,aserpent erect wavy, surrounded by the collar 
thé Order of the Saint-Esprit with the cross sus- 
pended, “7 above the shield a ducal corenet. 


e the arms of a former possessor of the 
he of your 
th foreign heraldry may be able to say 
mily the Vy be long. There is also an old 
corner, with I * H and what 
ke oronet over the letters. I may add that 
1 Fr yben’s books, painted by Holbein, are 


some correspondents con- 


wax seal in one looks 





Seemented with their fore edges outwards, 
h with metal clasps, € xcept one, which is tied 
with silk. G.. we. 2 
Ropert p—E Wycuir.—Can any one tell me 


Kent, mentioned in the 
wing enrolment, was any relation to the great 
John Wyclif? I also print this docu- 
keep before students the fact that in 
haucer’s time, villeins, and their children and 
goods, were conveyed with estates as part of the 
ppurtenances to it :— 
‘ 9 Ric. IL, 
patente s, & scripta recognita de te 
Anno decimo [ Ricardi II.}. 











Litere 
efi Hillarij 


1386 Commissiones, 


mino § 


“ Kancia. Carta Robs 


rti Wyclif clerici cogne 


assigning them to John Froben, of 


|& Barones illam 





dominis feodi, per 
| pe rpetuum. 
. | Manerium, ac 


et exhibuit Curte quandam cartam petens illam irrotulari, 
irrotulari perceperunt in hac verba. 
Sciant presentes & futuri quod ego Robertus de Wyclif, 
clericus, dedi, concessi, & hac presenti carta mea con- 
firmaui Johanni de Appleton & Elizabethe vxori eius* 
Manerium meum de Dertford, ac omnia terras & tene- 
menta, prata, pascua, pasturas, redditus & seruicia, 
reuersiones & feoda, ac corpora villanorum, cum 


eor catallis & sequelis, cum pertinentidus que ego & 
predictus Johannes habuimus de dono & feoffamento 
Wille/mi de latymer domini de Danby in villis de Dertford, 


Wylmyngton, 
Kancie, He 
bethe vxori 


Crayford, Stone & Darente in Comite 
bendum & tenendum eisdem Johanni & Eliza- 
eius,* & assignatis de capitalibus 
seruicia inde debita & consueta, im- 
Et ego, predictus Robertus predictum 
omnia terras, tenementa, prata, pascua, 
pasturas, redditus, & seruicia, reuersiones & feoda, ac 
corpora villanorum cum eor catallis & sequelis, cum 
pertinentibus, prefatis Johanni & Elizabethe vxori eius 


suis, 


| heredibus & assignatis suis, contra omnes gentes 
| warrantizabo imperpetuwm. In cuius rei testimonium 
Huic presenti carte mee sigillum meum apposui; Hiis 
testibus Galfrido Conale, Ricardo Martyn, Willelmo 
Bull, Roberto Hostiler, Willelmo Monce, & aliis. 
Data apud Dertford, xviij die Junij Anno Regni Regis 


Ricardi secundi post conquestum Anglie nono. Et super 
hoc, predictus Robertus Wyclif, presens in Curia pre- 
dicto xxiiij. die Febrwuaz cognouit coram prefatis 
Baronibus dictam cartam esse factum suum.” 
.. J. FURNIVALL. 
Toms or WITTI-KIND AND ABBEY BUILT BY 
CHAR-Lz-MAGNE AT TREMOIGNE, ON THE LEFT 
BANK OF THE Rune. — Collection des Romans 
le Chevalerie mis en Prose Francaise Moderne, par 
Alfred Delvau, tome iii., Paris, 1869, Bibliotheque 
| — 
| folog 1 Trémoigne on the left bank of the 
R en 
Is ( ‘ologne ci lled Tr Moigne fron the skull of 
the three magi, Caspar, Melchior, and Balthasar, 
said to be buried there;t or are they different 





| 





be assigned ? 


“MEDLEY oF DivertING StoriEs.”— 


cities to which distinct localities can 


CoTTon’s 





Oldys (Biog. Brit. mentions a Medley 
of Diverting Sayings Characters, &c., in 
verse and prose, in q ich was written about 
the year 1686 it was attested in another hand), 


by Charles Cotton, Esq., the ii of the second 
™ . . . i . . 
part of Walton’s Angler, and which was some time 


in the lil rary of the Earl of Halifax. Who is the 
present possessor of this volume ? 
J. E. Baivey. 
, Mowenanval INSCRIPTION In the parish 
urch of Blidworth, in Sherwood Forest, Notts, 


labaster monument, witha border 
and other emblems of 
the following inscription 


IS a dilapidated a 
of stags’ heads, 


wood-craft; in the 


cross bow s, 


centre 


’ left out. 
y, by Mrs. 


* (y. “et heredibus 


+ lustory of Germa Markham, p. 12 








hicl is its 
] story 

“ Heere rests T. Leake, whos 
In all these parts 
Needs navght re 


vertves weere so knowne 
, that this engraved stone 

bvt his vntimely end, 
Which was in single fight : whylst youth did lend 
His ayde to valor, hee w" ease orepast 
Many slyght dangers, greater then this last. 
But will-full fate in these thing 
> towld out th: 














roverns all. 
ee-score years before his fall, 





Hee 
M 





Most of w" tyme hee wasted in this wood. 
Much of his wealth, and last of all his blcod. 
“1608. Feb. 4.’ 
W. G. 
Nicotas DE Bruyyn.—I have some old e1 
ings by him (date 1600): are the scarce or 
valuable ? They re » iptt l ibjects, Garden 


ALLOWAY. 


ForuHEercity | Wanted information as 
to the follow n¢ 
Sir Geor Fothergill, Norn baro1 


William’s force 





t} ty « Y ork mentioned by Drak ) s 
E Sir George Fothergill, one of th 

officer | 1 Field: t) u particularly 

a red ‘ VW m Fothe fill, st lard-beare 
t Solw [ ! I by Burns in his 





lL) H ’ é nd 
nar f I have 
| aa feel } 
mean ! American, I thin 
LW S SON, 
Point de ¢ 


y o1 y i 1! par 
t of w pulled down, that formerly 
vod in Lay 1,1 Dev i \ 

‘ ’ ] . 

the ] + for } 





cient Laws. Printed in Saxon type by 
John Day. 1568 —— 
+} +7 + | 1 ) 
Is this the wok print n Saxon type ? 
A Prognostication for the Year of our Lord God. 156 ’. 
Practised in Salisbury, 1 unto the Close by Master 
















































rth ~ 
(5° S71. Fes, 21, "74, 
—— a es — 
Henry, Lou, Doctor in Phisike. Imprinted by Thomas reade 
Marshe. ; hl 
ile 
Would this be considered a Salis} ury book? r 
> 7: Z 
R. W. B Vf 
Vi 
Tne Wuirre R \ RED.”—Who is the 1 
wtho of this clever poe n? It has been atty te 
to Mr. William Allinghai » to Mr. Bret k 
Harte ; but on no other han certg r 
similarities of diction. Jar 
Athenzeum Club. er 
‘Tne Conversion or Cot. QUA Whe A) 
and where did the above stoi I by Sa = 
first “pp rf D, ( Wit 
Ye “R. Alt 
- i) 
E. \\ n D.. 
, bu 
re x An 
v ‘ V 
ever 7 
I 
Vi 
Bee 1 : _ 
only be 1 T 
the (% Lit hat k g 
pa thr h eleven ¢ ‘ before e de 
tion % fo ( Mr 
Tne Pass « WI I 
} ee ver t I P | 
Rl Alps |} 1s f rn 
the iy! l, i mile h Gr I } 
le ) ( 1 Al } k « f ( 
S. H. Y 
PHA BEATS AKEBO AcHI 
hard My mother |] of Li M 
l er. who a | bo s, lel y 
ed to ? | S ‘ 
e} hie ] ] 2 of ye : T 
enlichten 1 to i mit or det t1or ] 
per I TT ) I Fre ] L. ty 
Oxford « 
‘Toe KALEWALA ] y English ng 
lation, prose or verse, of thi ,s wal 
‘ be] ‘ ” B I 
of the I e | Oxe l 4 } 
Magazin i z 
Oxford. 
Pau oF SPAIN AND THE O THE Gal 
TEI rhe question as to whether the gn 
the Order of the Garter were presented to Phily W 
of Spain on board his hip, or after his lanam } 
at Southampton, is one of the minor points — 
history which remain doubtful, for the Ea rem, 
Shrewsbury’s expression, as cited by Mr. Froude 
* on his coming to ] nd,” doe not clearly _ al to t] 
whether it was before or after the landing. r 
there any authent account of the ceremony wi 
would settle the question? Perhaps some of yout at“ 
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fers in these days of 


. "10 ~ * Ss 
am, 161 1g passa 
T ry 1 ) ver whet 
taker lish poet 
t that son 


yme ot 








minute 


ve in English verse. | 
and tra 


f the 


in his recent book, 

At p. 144, I find, 

he had chosen it, he abided by it 7. 

and again, at p. 161, “ they had the satisfaction of 

| having abided by their principle.” C. R. M 
LL.M. 


Drcree.—I have just taken this com- 
the par tively new degree at Cambridge, and, like 
of your readers | many others, I am anxious to know whether there 

words seem to | is a distinctive hood. Iam told that I may wear 


| used by Siz 
Some Talk 


‘but when 


Arthur Helps, 


An imals. 


may be 
T. A. 
play, entit 
l 


at Amster- 


research 


about 


=— 
nter 
lines are 
nscribe 


he r these 





e rather smay be due to the errors | the usual M.A. hood, but I rather object to this, 
fthe D white is certainly not a law colour. It seems 
Ah inward creys put up a bitter roule that the proper hood should be black lined with 
Tis love that 1s 1m a d in my any = blue. If there is not such a hood, has the Vice- 
eautes seale, and vertue re disguis de ' : . 

With beau ~ ue tare Cage Chancellor, or the Regius Professor of Law, 
Although Anchry as is now disprys‘de : Ti) tear : 

Wrot rres remorsed greef, griefes deadly sore, power 5! int one le question | a int 
But yet th 10ore she frownes I love the more to many clergymen who have taken the degree in- 
And reas < t 3p ission not remove ste id M.A. I believe the re 18 no degr ree like 
Where | w bate, ond hate enqendex th lov t in anv other University. 

P.S. A Joun Cuvurcnint SIKeEs. 











Tue S Wi STERSHIR Can ar ' : 
: ry ‘ 4 N » ETonran story is going round 
f names and addresses of these for | ‘born in Mi 
— — - , t pap that a neg ot, orn in assa- 
3 1778, 1779, 1780 Who was sheriff for : ; 
: a chusets. now in Cor ee itl es of 
g 0 ves the name of T. 8. ] } 

2 17 4} 4] P so nm 4 roln | é wate il uton, E ng r] ind 
y , & » the other, th ( il Ty } bt ( ; y an 
= - +3 —— V ery much doubt. l on¢ ne 
I ] ps, B Middle Hall. Which : : > ee 

: |} whet! he v : so or not Ne iriv every so-¢ illed 
Monte DE ALTO. | : ; ss, “eer 
| negro, who is pushed forward, is said by the admi- 

“Mists What the probable derivation | nistration papers to e had a first-class education 

lis word, e here for a cow-hous n France or En “ elegant 
It is 80 sp papers [ have seen, but} gentleman”; but remember to 
: 1 | : 
| v / nd limits to York- | } e seen “] t< to be able to 
I v1 ] England ? t F. H. D 











Kin pom.” 
1ation about the 
tion of Ag 








iu 1OW I nes 
M W I p fq lity l left | Bul r ydom, a long 
London, 1698 Who | p ve | netons, 1833 
Ep. MARSHALI |] po by digressions and wretched lyrics 
Tur P » Pio Bound in a volume of early | dragged in to the ipposed relief f the ordinary 
j talo es. I have tl] Frat herd l sure, wl ch is, however, itself fairly done 
vo leave | in every way I think it would still be read with 
Acompleat Cat ywue of all the stitch B b id 1} tl an who are for rd ol a h rn ligious 
gle Sheets Printed since the First Discovery of the | writing, for, though tedious to the general reader, 
h Plot (Sept. 1678) to January 1679-80.” . James Montgomery aatieed it with some praise, 
I should like to know the printer’s name and | and, moreover, declared it to be the longest poem 
th b ilso what | ves are wanting, and tt it by lad an lar ruace that he was vequainted 
y degree of rarity. GeorGE Porrer. with , , J. H. I, Oaxut 
~ Urove RK ay, N. | 
y tum sol rubescit ; 
sa rigus crescit.” Replies. 
Would any of your readers enable me to fill 1 p| ON THE ELECTIVE AND DEPOSING POWER 
old saying in monkish Latin, which I re- | OF PARLIAMENT 
ember to have heat d in former days? I do not | (4S. xii, 321, 349, 371,389,416, 459; 5 §. i. 130.) 
ememabe eithe line corres tly, and should } (¢ cluded from p- 131.) 
matefnl for 4 Se ae ae ' . ; 
oe og : - a oe og “yy p na ule} =W.F.F., in the second part of his paper in 


“ ABIDEI 
of - abode’ be 


Can the use of 
ustified? Iam 





reply to mine (p. 389), urges that “the notion that 


this word instead | our sovereign’s title to the crown was ever derived 
from her coronation is an entire error ; 


surprised to see it the corona- 
‘ 
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tion was only a solemn recognition of a right already 
vested.” He supports this by instancing Henry IIL, 
Edward I. and II., and winds up by stating that 
“those who had it (7. ¢., an hereditary title) were 
at once recognized as having it.” In my view, of 
course, coronation was the completion of the act of 
election: to the choice of the people the sanction 
of the Church was given. I conceive that I am 
justified in this by the constant practice in the 
chroniclers of calling the king-elect “* dux,” “ domi- 
nus,” or something like it, before the rite of coro- 
nation. 

(1) Henry II. Hoveden (i. 213) says, “ Henricus, 
dux Normannorum.... coronatus, et in regem 
consecratus & Theobaldo,” &. So too Matthew 
Paris (i. 299). 

(2) Richard I. is called “‘ Count of Poi tou,” then 
“dux Normannorum,” and not “rex” till his 
coronation (v. Hoveden, iii. 3; Matthew Paris, ii. 3, 
iii. 208; and Benedict of Peterborough, ii. 73). 

(3) So too as regards John. (Matthew Paris, ii. 
78, ili. 219), 

4) An interval occurs between John’s death 
and the occasion when (Matthew Paris, ii. 195) the 
chronicler says the chief men came together “ ut 
Henricum in regem Anglia feliciter exaltarent.” 

5 Edward l. The A nnals of W orcester (A nnale s 
Monastici, iv. 462) call him “dominus” till his 
return and coronation, and even W. F. F. has to 
allow that “he then began to reign,” 7. ¢., from the 
time of his father’s funeral, not of his death. And 
the Chronicon Monasterit de Melsé (ii. 160) speak 
of Edward as “ dictus Edvardus” till his coronation, 
when the royal title is first given to him. 

6) Edward II. The last-named authority (p. 
279) calls Edward II. “ dominus,” and then adds 
“ coronatus est in regem.” 

On the whole question I may refer to Allen’s 
Royal Prerogative, 46 seq. My references are all 
to the editions in the Rolls Series), 

Thus, I think, I have disproved this statement 
of W. F. F. as to the effect of coronation. I pro- 
pose to treat the two instances, as yet discussed by 
him, with greater minuteness in a second paper, 
t. €., Edward II. and Richard IT. 

Mr. Purtoy (p. 459) asks me in which of his 
works Pole said,“ populus regem creat.” I got the 
fact from Mr. Froude’s History (iii. 34). He there 
discusses the De Unitate Ecclesie of Pole, in which 
this phrase occurs. I beg to thank him for the 
two valuable witnesses he brings on my side. The 
whole subject is well worth being discussed, as it 
involves the question of how far the powers of the 
Parliament extend, a point which is of great pre- 
sent interest. W. A. B. C. 


“ 


P.S.—Since writing the first part of my reply 
to the arguments of W. F. F., I have come across 
& very weighty authority on my side—Sir Harris 
Nicolas in his Chronology of History (in Lardner’s 
Cabinet Cyclopedia). 


He discusses the question 


| grave adds, “in his (7. ¢e.. Edward III. 


i 
of coronation, not from a constitutional point of 
view, but with sole reference to accurate chronology 
pp. xv. 284 seq.). His conclusion is that, “ from 
the reign of John to that of Edward VI, th 
several reigns did not conmence until some act of 
sovereignty was performed by the new monarch 
(generally the ‘ proclamation of his peace ’), or unti} 
he was publicly recognized by his subjects: and 
that in the cases of the first eight kings after the 
Conquest, their reigns did not begin till . . , the 
coronation.” He supports this opinion by citations 
from Mr. (now Sir Thomas) Duffus Hardy’s Intro. 
duction to the Close Rolls, Tyrrel’s Bibliotheca 
Politica, Allen’s Royal Prerogative, L’Art & 
Vérifier les Dates, and an essay by Mr. Thomas 
Astle, F.S.A. He then goes on to discuss each 
reign separately with great learning. 

To come now to the particular case of Edward II. 

1.) In the account of the proce edings given by 
the Chronicon Monasterit de Melsé, it is asserted 
that “factum est Parliamentum apud Londonias” 
and that this Parliament deposed (“ ulterius non 
regnare”) Edward and elected his son. The king 
resigns his crown “sperans filium suum post se 
regnaturum”; “ quofacto apud Londonias publicato 
statim definitum est per omnes regni nobiles, quod 
filius pro patre ad regni regimen admitteretur’ 
Again when describing the coronation, the 
chronicler says “ deposito Edwardo a regni regimine 
filius suus. . . electus est in regem”; and the 
coronation follows. 

2.) Capgrave in his Chronicle speaks as follows 
—“And then (7. ¢. at London) begunne a Parle- 
ment the next day after the Epiphanie, where was 
concluded be alle the lordes, that the king was 
insufficient to govern the people : wherefor they 
chose the Prince to be kyng.” But the prince 
refuses the crown; “he made his avow to God that 
he schuld never take the crowne with oute his 
fader consent.” Capgrave then continues thus 
“Than, be the decre of the Parlement thei sent 
to the kyng, 2 bischoppis, 4 herlis, 2 abbotes, 
4 barone 8, and of every sch ure of Ynualond, 3 knytes, 
with burqeis of othir townes to notifie to the kyng 
the sentens of the Parlement; also that he was 
deposed and his son Edward chosen.” The old 
king then in great grief resigned the crown. Cap- 
first yere 
he wrote lettyres to alle the schiris in Ynglond 
that his fader had resigned and he was chose bi th 
comenautt of the reme for to be kyng.” 

3.) Walsingham’s account is very similar, espe 
cially as to the composition of the deputation. 

This assertion of Edward’s, coupled with his 
declaration as prince (cited by W. F. F. without 
reference) that he would not accept the crown till his 
father had abdicated voluntarily, seems to be con- 
clusive. Capgrave’s testimony as to the composition 
of the deputation justifies the inference that persons 
of those degrees sat in the Parliament. Of course, 
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to depose a king is always an extreme measure, 
snd almost necessarily accompanied by force ; but 
the point is that Parliament was consulted before 
the final step was taken, thus ac knowledging its 
sower of deposition. Besides, to deny this power 
; nothing less than denying the title of her 
Majesty to the crown. 
Now as to Richard II. W. F. F. contends that 
because the title of the barons was hereditary, 
that of the king was also ; this no doubt was so in 
a perfectly organized feudal hierarchy ; but in Eng- 
land the policy of the C onqueror pre vented the 
growth of perfect feudalism and preserved the 
id national 1 rights of the English, among them 
that of choosing a king. Thus it came to pass 
that after the ¢ vonquest the king oct upied a double 
position : he was the national sovereign and feudal 
ysuzerain; in the former case election, though 
ften formal, still went on; in the latter allegiance 
wld be formally renounced. For to deny either 
these propositions lands one immediately in 





that 


ERR 


s Iam aware, the origin of ministerial responsi- 

bility cannot be d ited earlier than Edward III.’s 

rign. The case of the Spensers is not in point, 

ior they were put to death not as royal ministers, 
it as royal favourites. 

As to Mr. Freeman’s statement respecting 25 
Edw. IIL. c. 2., W. FP. F., it seems to me, strangely 
misconceives the meaning of his ¢ xpression ** Su 
ession to the crown.” Whether kings be elected 
t reign by divine right, there is always a succession 
to the throne; and to confine it to the latter case 


the whole matter is the one which any careful 
reader would arrive at, and which only the tech- 
al mstruction of a lawyer could deny. 
.W. F. F. quotes from the Close Rolls to prove 
at Richard IT. succeeded his crandfather at once: 
ut t they merely assert that, Edward ITI. having 
lied on June 21, the great seal was given to the 
king and bestowed by him 
22. This is very different from the modern 
theory, that when the king dies, his heir succeeds 
at once, ** le rot est mort: i U lk rot.” Then, too, 
when we consider who was the eldest male of the 
royal house—Lancaster—and remember the violent 
pposition to him in the last years of Edward IIL, 
and find that the first acts of Parliament were to 
ect Peter de la Mare, Speaker of the Good Par- 
lament, Speaker again, and to revive the prose- 
ition against Alice Perrers, we must admit that 
there were special reasons for the very remarkable 
election of a child as king. Mr. Freeman himself 
allows that the succession of Richard II. “marks 
4 distinct stage in the growth of the doctrine of 


mm some one else, on 











great bog of di fa to and de jure claims, of | 


which the best example is the state of affairs in | « 


W. F. F. too (p. 421) asserts the control of 
Parliament over the king’s ministers ; but, as far } 


sabsurd. Besides, Mr. Freeman’s ¢ xplanation of 








hereditary right ” (Growth of English Constitution, 
2nd ed. p. 219). We do not find any longer state- 
ments as to the election of one king after another, 
but only cases, growing rarer and rarer as we go 
on, in which Parliament is called in to settle the 


succession. 

Technically, of course, king, lords and commons 
are the three branches of the sovereign body of 
England; but, practically, power has always 
rested with the two latter, and, I conceive, it is 
the omission of the king’s assent which is the 
reason of Mr. Freeman calling the Parliament 
which deposed Richard II. “ in some sort irregu- 
lar”; but this can only be a difficulty to lawyers, 
and I should think that even they would rather 
give up all their technicalities than sacrifice the 
welfare of the kingdom to their professional pre- 
judices. 

1.) Walsingham gives a ee account of all the 
proceedings ; he spe: aks of the writs sent out “sub 
nomine Ricardi regis,” and says, that after his 
resignation Ri hard added, * quod desideravit ut 
lux Lancastriw succederet sibi in regno ; sed quia 
hoe in potestate sud non erat. at thus clearly 
allowing the superior authority of Parliament. 
Walsingham adds that ** quoniam Vv idebatur cunctts 
reqni statibus quod ill cause (7. ¢., the list of 
articles of accusation) erant sutticientes et notoriz 
ad deponendum eundem regem.” Sentence was 
given against him .“ per pares et proceres regne 


; 


Anqlie spiritual set temporal s, et eyus Treqnet com- 





munitates, omnes status ejusle Hit reqne repres i- 
tantes”: for this reason, and the king’s confession 
of incapacity, “ipsum Ricardum. ... merito 
deponendum pronuntiamus, decernimus et decla- 
ramus.” 

He adds, as to Lancaster’s « laim that “ ] ostquam 
quidem vindicationem tam Domini spirituales 
quam temporales, et omnes regni status concesse- 
runt unanimiter, ut dux preefatus super eos reg- 
naret ”; and that the Archb ishop of York pre ached 
on the text “ vir dominabitur in populo (I. Samuel 
ix. 17, 7 ; 

2. apgrave and (3.) Conti Eulog. Hist. 
des the the de positi on in ve ry much the same way. 

Mr. Hallam, too, thinks that it was a “ national 
act and should pre vent our conside ring the Lan- 
castrian kings as usurpers of the throne,” and that 
‘it was one of those cases of extreme urgency 
which leave no security for the common weal but 
the deposition of the reigning prince.” His com- 
parison of the meh he of 1399 and 1688 has 
become classical ; he ends it by the following very 
remarkab le confirmation of the theory, which I am 
upholding, “ in this contrivance (i. ¢., issuing writs 
for Parliament returnable in six days) more than 
in all the rest, we may trace the hand of lawyers.” 
The renunciation of Richard was supplemented by 
a sole mn de position founded on specific ( harges of 


misgovernment. 
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It does not seem to me that the violence in this 
case, so much insisted on by W. F. F., was any- 
thing more than is the almost necessary accom- 
paniment of the exertion of the highest power of 
the Parliament; and the degrading Richard’s 
vdherents was very natural indeed. 

No doubt, Richard was in duress and his abdi 
ation was null: this was felt, and hence ‘ecniien n 
sentence of Parliament; but the Parl iment was 
free, for all men were disgusted with the failure 





of the fair eee of Richard’s youth, and only 
waited fo le r to rise against him. Then, 
when eur had obtained the crown, his discon- 
tented adherents went over to the remains of 
Richard’s party. It is what always happe ns at 
uch crises, ¢. g., the Presbyterians joined the 
Episcopalians to restore Charles IT. in 1660, 

W. F. F., by the branding of Henry IV. by 





Parliament, probably means what took place in 
the first Parliament of Edward IV. ; but then the 
country had just been going through a prolonged 
civil war, whereas Henry IV.’s so called usurpa- 
tion was the result of a very short struggle, and 








sanctioned by a Parliament, which was a much 
truer representative of the nation than that of | 
1461. The internal troubles under Edward IV. 
were much greater than those under Henry IV. 
Thus, I believe that the parliamentary title of 
Henry IV. was never reversed by a true Parl 
ment; and, even rant the vaiidit of this 
reversal, it, in turn, v reversed in the first ye 
of Henry VII. 
[I conceive that I have 1 e out m' use with 
regard to Edward II. and Richard II. ; but I shall 





| 
| 
| 


| 


be very happy to consider any criti 1S, d 
await with ry { mpatienct W. r. F,’ pecial 
pleading in the great cases of Cl ; I. and 


James II, Ss = 





A Seconp-First Crumiacteric (5 §, i. 88 
Had the Lancet correspondents looked into 
Greek Lexicon or Testament 


. and one or two other 
old be ooks , including Sir Thomas Browne’s Pseudo- 
do , they mi cht have avoided some vulgar errors. 
Aevteporpozyw shows that the writer was thinking 
“ ~ 9s Wr tee in St. Luke vi. 1, as the first 

ith after the second [day of unleavened bread]. 
Stews e he would use it in its proper signification of 
the first of something after the second of something 
else ; and, though he 1 yuungled his phrase, it 
is pretty plain that he meant the first [year] after 
the second [climacteric year]. Anno climacterico 6. 
to be the true anal wue ol él caBBarw é. should 


ean in the first climacteric year after his second 








[natural year, or year of his birth]; but as ¢} 


nonsense, we must fall back on the other. 
To the question, what is the second eli 
year ? there may be two answers, but I ; 


pp 


rehen; 


that, unless to a caviller who harps upon th 


uncertainty, there is but one. The ¢] 


numbers were 7 and 9; so that, whether j 


} 


or years, the series 7, 14, 21, & 


7 49 was an especial climacteric. 
81 was one of the two grand climac 


63, because, being 7 9and 9 x it pa 
the virtues of both numbers. Sickness. 


year was especially feared, and in it, says Mir 


and doubtless very truly—“ many we 
died.” But the usual climacterics seer 
been septennial (perhaps for astrological 


and) because within such periods man’s body and 
mind were supposed to undergo changes more @ 











less complete. “ For the daies of man ; 
cast up by Septenaries, and every seventh ye 
conceived to carry some altering character t! 
either in the temper of body, mind, or botl 
Browne’s Vulgar £ , b. iv. ch. 12, wl re 
some remarks on the subject beyond his age 
| These Septenarie , too, reed with the ord ry 
calculations of the periods of youthful lif 
these peck ls only, for while * Adoles 
tus, Se 1 other ould 1 
est eri did Ir V 
teeth was said to last seven m¢ ] 
“Infancia, childhood that breedeth teeth endureth 
and stretcheth seauen yeares..... / Afterward commeth 
y® second age y' is c¢ a lied Pueritia, childhood: whic 


dureth and lasteth 
that commeth the 
and lureth the third seanenth yeare 
Viatico. But Isidore sayth that it en 
seauen yeares. .... But Phisitions account t 
the ende of thirtie, or fiue and thirtie yeares.” 


Bartholome, |. vi. c. 1 


Hen e, both because it wi s the mn 


of rec koning climacterics, and because the 


seuen year 





o reckoned, the father would py »b 
by seven-yeal phen s ee n he e) 
on, Henry Parson, as 7+7+1 in h 


year. If, however, he reckoned by t 
series, 7, 9, 14, 18, &c., the boy would 
in his 94 1, or te nth year. There is, I 





authority for translating devreporpw7os : 
first, whether = 9 or 14, 
B. Nicuotsox, M 
P.S. It has since ocx urred to me that the « 
writer, dwelling over much on a fan - 
analogy between the seventh, the day of 
the seventh ——— year, when the ‘wor 
} 


reconstruction of the | ody was ended, mig 
taken cafBarov 6. as the first after two 
like, the first after two ies ct BBara (( 











} 1a) ‘ 
iat is called Adolescent 


-, were climact 
and so were 9, 18, 27, and all multiples of 
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the other, the grand climacteric par « ellence, 
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ti ; in the third climacteric yea 


. This 





The in rpretation 18 





song. for the two previous sabbata were not seven- | for h 
rv sabbaths; but the believers in mystical num- 
hers would do, and do, much for the sake of an 





¢ from the oblivion of a newspaper file fift; 
back, and it will interest, I dare say, many 








of your readers beside your correspondent M. E. | aaa. 








It is remarkable that of a writer who could boast 
f having given to the world one’ hundred book 
ntributed to a score of journals, and furnished 
matter for two thousand columns in the new ? 
papers and magazines of his day, we should know | , 
little: even his name is generally spelt, as in | 
p l Dictionary of U rsal Biog hy 
by Allibone, Coombe, and the last popula 
F of Doctor Sunt gives 1773 as the date of 
birth. The mentions his Letters of tl 
Lord Littlet ( : Moore has note on h 
yn h ] | hip 
ml said to be the writer of Macleod’s 
Loo-Choo, as he certainly was of of Lord Littleton’s 
- : eg «AP nga ™ 


nd many other books of other people’s. Comb« 
ttleton downstairs, at some 

ce, for having ridiculed Lady Archer by cz 

ken peacock, on account of the t of rainbow 

er l dress she wore. Lord L. also had rolled a 

blanc-mange into a ball, and covering it wi 














comfits, said,‘ This is the sort of egg a drunken 





. 2 ’ d on 
intimate with the 
younds were unexpectedly 





gentleman, who said ‘] 
father’ (that is, he had 
non the point of marrying Combe’s mother), and who 
therefore left bim that large mbe contrived t 
get rid of the m ney in an incredit ly short time 


The follow ; the notice of his deat] 











sum. Com 








“Mr. Comse. 
“Yesterday morning died, between the hours of three 
4 four, at his lodgings in Lambeth-road, William 
e, Esq., in the 83rd year of his age. He was a 
g ntleman wh , in the course of his protracted life, had 
suffered many fortunes, and had becume known, throug] 






various incidents, to so many people in every rank of 


Society, that it see ms hardly necessary to draw his cha 
racter. His lot forbade his step] ing aside in order to 
let the stream of life pass by, and observe whom it swept 
along: he swam, mingled with the rest, down the current, 
vue with Just so much elevation above the stream as 
enabled him to perceive the sinkings and risings of all 
= und him ; so that there was hardly a person of any 
note in his time with whose history he was not in some 
degree acquainted. He knew others as well as he was 








t rid of the difficulty spoken of above. 
~ . € 
is erroneous and the analogy TI 


CKS % Lag 








t entrance into the world wa 


rintance, elegant manners, and a taste f< 
uyed, he sang, he danced, and it mi 








same time with the auth 


1 similarity of 


and the repetition of some uni 




















to them. Upon every branch of art,—it might 


t be said upon every department of science,—he 
expatiate in an instructive and interesting manner. 
struction of his fortune, and the incessant calls 
s pen, rendered profundity unattainable, nor, 
indeed, in hig case, was it necessary. 

“Tt would be difficult to sum up the various works of 


was the author or compiler. The Devil upon 
fagland was as popular as any in its day, 
retains a reasonable degree of celebrity, by the 


ineation of character and display of anecdote, when 
hose of whom it treats are no more. The spurious 
reed of Dr. Syntaxes, t 
birth, attest the fame of the original ; and without 


which his work has subsequently 





1g this work to that severity of criticism which it 


n, such pliability of intellect, and, we may 
an amiat le j layfu ness of mind, with knowledge 
tl f e,as are rarely to be 
rht have steeled, and 


meant to challenge, it displays such readiness of 






" 





cenes O01 Gomest 


whom advers 





at Eton and at Oxford, and his 
attended by those ad- 
; circumstances which but too often seduce the 





was 





fortune, a graceful person, an extensive 
; erature. 


t almost be 








said he was undone ; but his literary attainments which 
1ained, when, in the course of nature, lighter ac- 
ishments had left him,were converted into the means 


Though mild and unresenting in his nature, 


lly sparing of his censures, his first work was 


a satirical poem, entitled the Diaboliad, the subject of 
has, we believe, sunk into the grave about the 





A singular work, entitled 
f the late Lord Littleton, was written by him: an 
tyle to that of the deceased noble- 








yortant incide nts, 








rmed, Mr. Windham, one of the 
, and Lady Littleton, the nearest friend 
nto the belief that the letters were the 
n of his lordship 

kenness Mr. Con 


rrading vice of drun 
ally free also from 


as it was supposed, only in the family, deceived, 
ee 





be 












unat juainted ; he v r a 
tice of gaming of every kind; y add, 
general qualities, unite 1 to his excellent talents, 
under | er aus might <d an 
x 





1inence, served to diffuse 


r hi pices 
man to fortune and en 
nd t leclining rtunes of one born in 


roune ti acCilllbe 


Sparks H. WILtiams. 
in Hotten’s edition of Dr. Syntax.] 
LE Returns iN PARLIAMENTARY ELEc- 
1S. i. 104.)—Mr. Passincuao states that 
election of 1832 gave 


ord. The Mayor, as I 


yor in the Colerain 
vote for Beresf 


ke it, gave his ordinary vote as an elector, and 


the last vote given, seated Beresford 


»time. But acasti ig vote (nt fallor ) is one 


in a special officer over and above his vote 


common elector, and I know of no authority 


Returning Officer at a Parliamentary 


can give such. I see your correspondent 


in doubt about the Dumbartonshire election, 


Smollett took the seat by permission of 


K 


nt,—also as to the Lanarkshire contest 


Lockhart was allowed to count 1486, or 
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l 
one over his opponent, and so was returned. Then | be so translated in any English version of the in. 


as to the Totness election of 1839, it should be 
stated that Baldwin subsequently got the seat. 

In the general election of 1874, there has been 

double return at Athlone, and the Returning 
Officer has seated one of the candidates by what 
the newspapers call (but I think erroneously) his 
casting vote. W. T. M. 
Shinfield Grove. 
“ SF Lorre” 87.)—The 
answer to this inquiry is, surely, not far to seek, 
As the Rood Loft was the loft in which the great 
Rood was placed, so St. George’s Loft was the loft 
in which was placed the image of St. George. No 
doubt his image was in one of the chapels which, 


GEORGE'S (5th S. i, 


in former times, existed in the parish church of 
In the second year of the reign of 


Kimbolton. 
Edward VI., the churchwardens of Ludlow acknow- 
ledge to have received certain sums of money “ for 
the lofte that Saynt George stode one,” “ for the 
mage of Saynt George that stode in the « hapé lle,” 
and “fora volt that the saide image stode in ” (see 
p. 36 of Wright’s Churchwardens’ Accounts of Lud- 
low, Camden Society); and inthe Churchwardens A c- 
counts of St. Michael’s, Cornhill, privately printed by 
Mr. A. J. Waterlow, are references (pp. 11, 15) in 
the years 1457 and 1459 to the image of St. George, 
to its curtains, and to its scaffold. Not long since 
(12th Nov. 1873), I was inthe noble parish church 
of Kettering, whose doors stood open to the way- 
farer, where upon the north wall, above the gallery 
pews, I sawa fine large painting of St. George and 
the dragon. Bo. BB 

Bere Reois Cuvurcn (4" §. xii. 492; 5 §. 
117.)—Hutchins, in his Dorsetshi 
p. 47), notices this inscription, but gives no copy 
of the Latin, and only the substance in English, 
cautiously avoiding what a schoolboy would call 
the hard places. He styles it very long and 
obscure inscription. Under the brass plate is, he 
informs us, “an altar tomb, on the side of which is 
« short inscription and four Latin verses in memory 
of Thom: S Loup, who dis d 16 i The rest 1s hid by 
a pew built against it. In the extracts from the 
Burial Register twoother Loups—or, as there given, 
Loops are noticed: 1608, George Loop, of Hide; 
1637, John Loop, of ditto, the elder yeoman. In 
the same year Andrew Loup’s, or Loop’s, name 
occurs, as of Hide, the elder, Gent., on whom the 
inscription referred to was made. 

I cannot but join my request to Mr. Tew’s, that 
some one in the immediate neighbourhood of Bere 
Regis would verify the text of the inscription as 
printed in “N. & Q.” (Dec. 20, 1873). Till this 
is done the latter part of it can scarcely be rendered 
into English with any degree of certainty. 

I may observe that Herculeus morbus is the 
specific medical term for epilepsy (Castelli Lexicon 
Medicum, edit. 1688, 4to. p. 464), and it ought to 
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| Cam, one of its two primary sources. 
| the Granta, rising near Henham-on-the-Hill, Esser 





scription. Lorp LyTretton renders it “an Here. 
lean disease”; Mr. WARREN, “ severe illness”; ang 
Mr. Tew, “a grievous malady.” One would Wish 
to know something more of this paragon of perfee. 
tion, but I fear there is little prospect of obtaining 
any information of interest concerning him, > 
J AMES CROSSLEY, 

Tue Ruee (5% §. i. 87) 
the Cam. 

Gray's Inn. 


is one of the names of 
R. S. Cuaryocx. 


Shown on the map of the Ordnance Survey, anj 
in K. Johnston’s Royal Atlas is a tributary of the 
The one, 


The Rhee, the westernmost branch, rises near Asb- 
well, in Hertfordshire, and flows as a county 
boundary between the parishes of Ashwell and 
Dunton, in Bedfordshire, enters Cambridgeshire jp 
the parish of Guilden Morden, at the junction of 
the three counties of Beds, Herts, and Cambs, and 
has its confluence with the Granta, thence forming 
the main stream of the Cam, in the parish of 
Haslingfield, adjoining Granchester, about th 
‘ambridge. E.T. L. 8 





miles south-east of ¢ 
Earty Crrcvratine Liprarties (5 §, i, 69 
Rose, voce “ Fancourt,” records that Samu 


Fancourt, an English Dissenting minister, “ may 
be regarded as the original projector of circulating 
libraries,” and that “in 1740, or 1745, he set on 
foot the first circulating library in the metropolis’ 
Toreconcile this with Kirkman’sadverti 

as it relates to “ re ading > his books “ 


ement, sofar 


for reasonable 


. ‘tal ‘ considerations,” possibly they, like books in publ 


d only on the 3 
Joun Pie. 


librarie s, were licensed to be rea 
mises. 

“EnperBy,” A Tracepy (5% §, i. 49), was 
published in Melbourne in December 1867. The 
author’s name did not transpire at the time, and, 
judging from the severe notice his work received 
in The Argus of Jan. 24th, 1868, he would be un- 
likely to divulge it afterwards. The reviewer, 
however, “imagines Enderby to be the work of 
young man hopes so, at all events ”"—because 
“there are one or two bits here and there whic 
are tolerable,” “ alas,” he adds, “ as grains of wheat 
in a bushel of chaff.” Epwarp A. PETHERICK. 


Use or Invertep Commas (5 §, i. 9, 75 

Lorp LytrTretton and HERMENTRUDE appear & 
assume that inverted commas are, and always were, 
notes of quotation. That is not the case. In the 
prologue to The Sisters, by James Shirley, written 
in 1642, first printed in 1652, three passages ar 
printed in italics, and marked, line by line, 2 
inverted commas ; but these passages are not que 
tations, but parts of Shirley’s prologue, which be 
desired to distinguish from the rest and to empht 
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sie. This is the earliest instance of the employ- 

ment of inverted commas which I have been able 

to discover. In 1649, Milton used them as marks 

of quotation. JABEZ. 
Athenzeum Club. 


Liraoromy (5 §. i. 106.)—Lithotomy is much 
more ancient than the seventeenth century; it was 
practised before the Christian Era ; but the singular 
potions were enté rtained, that the operation could 
nly be performed with safety in the spring, and 
hetween the ages of nine and fourteen. Vide 

lius Cornelius Celsus, lib. vii. cap. xxvi. 
MEDWEIG. 





“CarteD Home” (5 §. i. 87.)\—The Bare- 
hones, or Little Parliament of 1653 tirst introduced 
those reg ulations for registration to which we have 
everted of late years. Marriage was declared to 
e a civil contract, and was legally solemnized by a 
wstice of the peace. Marriage by a clergyman 
sas optional. ‘The banns were published on three 

cessive Sundays after morning service, or the 

1 was made in the market-place by th 
in on three uccessive market-days, The 
register of Boston, Lincolnshire, furnishes 


} 


umber of marriages proclaimed in both places: 








Yes Market-place. Church. 
102 ‘8 
1654 104 l 
In 1658, ye wert lowed to adopt the 
eligious ceremony if they preferred it 
Everarnp Home CoLeMaA 


“S$” verses “Z” (5% §, i. 89, 135.)—I should 





nk n | rude person if 1 were to charge 
Mr. Mortimer Conuins with “ ignorance and in- 
lolence,” or with being too “lazy” to write con- 
stently. Yet, he treats in this rude fashion 
mpositors and printers, and in a dozen lines 
forgets himself, and shifts the charge to the right 
shoulders,—to authors who “ neglect both spelling 
nd punctuation. But he gives a final uncompli- 
mentary word to the “ compositors,” who follow the 
py of those neglectful authors. As a rule, my fel 
low workers are neither “ ignorant” I 


Compo : often 





nor “ indolent. 





where authors by 
t, or their wretched handwriting, have 
y of nonsense. I should like to see Mr. 
Cotuiiys, for his undeserved censure, 








Mo , 
condemned to do a month’s honest cor Lpositor’s 
k. His friends would not know him at the end 
However, I forgive him, wishing him better 

iners, or, let me say, a kinder way of showing 
the good manners which I am ready to believe that 


he possesses, E. Mer! Tus Compos. 


VOrK 








“Jocosa” as A Curistran Name (5° S. i. 108. 
—In very common use during the fourteenth and 











fifteenth centuries ; but Joyce is the English form— 
Jocosa only the Latin. HERMENTRUDE. 


TwetrtuH Day (5" §S. i. 107.)—St. Canute’s 
Day is, in the reformed calendar, kept on January 
19th. If the Old Style still prevails in Norway, 
January 19th would be January 7th. Tuus. 


Tue EsTABLISHMENT OF SUNDAY NEWSPAPERS 
(5 §. i. 121..\—Mr. Rayyer, in his interesting 
communication, refers to the change of day of 
publication, in repeated instances, from the Sunday 
to the Saturday, of the then long-established Sun- 
day papers. This change was made about fifty 
years ago, and was consequent upon the alteration 
of the day for the issue of the London Gazette, 
the Sunday papers giving the list of bankrupts 
from the Gaztte. The change was made by 
Government, at the instance of the newsvendors, 
for the jpurpose of saving Sunday labour. The 
Observer, established in 1791, is the only pap 
published now exclusively on Sunday. 

Joun FRANCIS. 





~th 


‘Tue Ten Ampassapors” (5 §. i, 127.)— 
Seven special embassies, but ten ambassadors, 
visited London in 1603, to congratulate King 
James, and see what they could make of him. It 
was then that the office of Master of the Cere- 
monies was founded, and Sir Lewis Lewkenor 





ippointed. The ambassadors were from the 
Palatine, Holland (4), Netherlands, Spain, V 
Tuseany, and France. EDWARD Sout 
Greek AntnoLocy (5 §,. i. 88, 117.)—Evi- 
dently Barrovivs has entirely misunderstood tl 


query, p. Od. The que stion is not about “ antho 
logical works,” 7. ¢., excerpts from Greek writers 
for schools, but about that collection of Greek 
epigrammatists which is known to scholars by the 
name of Anthologia Greca. The best edition of 
this collection is that of F. Jacobs, Anthologic 
Greca, ad fidem Codicis olim Palat 

Parisini, Leipzig, 1844-47, which may be had (nz 
fallor) at Messrs. Williams & Norgate, in Hen 
rietta Street, Covent Garden, where also Tauchnitz’s 


Rost’s Bibliotheca Greca is under the title 
of “Delectus Epigrammatum Grecorum,” a very 


cheap edition of the best epigrams with excellent 


Latin notes. A. B. 


Text Edition, in 3 vols., may be had. In Jacobs’ 
l 





GRAHAME, Viscount Dunner (5 §. i. 48, 94. 


See the Perlustration of Great Yarmouth, vol. i. 


p. 207. A. G. 


Tue INSIGNIA OF THE KNIGHTS OF THE GARTER 
in S. GeorGe’s CHareL, Winpsor (4™ 8. xii. 444; 
5% §. i. 12.)—In my former communication upon 
his subject I alluded to the custom whereby the 
1elmets and crests of the Knights of the Golden 


} 
I 
Fleece were placed so as, under all circumstanc« 
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It would have 
matter in hand 


to face towards the high altar. 
been more appropriate to the 
if I had stated—but at the’moment I had Y 
it—that on the early tall plate of the Knights of 
the Garter, which still remain, ‘the hel 

crests of those knights whose stalls were on “the 


} 


Prince’s side” are nto so that, as far 


these plates were concerned, the custom Windsor 
was e vidently identical with that to w h I have 
referred as obtaining at Dijor I hay t ( t 
that originally the helmets and crests surmounting 
the stalls were similarly arranged, but I have not 
meant to suggest the umption of th | tice. 


The habit of represe1 r the | Imets and c1 ts on 





the stall-plates, turned tow s the sinister in the 
case of the knights on the “ Prince’s side,” was 
doubtless di ntinue when be me the custom 
for knights to change their stalls as their sniors in | 
the Order died out 
[ allude l, lso, only t the misplacement of tl 

crests of the “ knig! bjects,” but I might hav 
included those of th verelgn 1 the royal | 
r the ( } ] llen tl] l Iso, | 


hec sententia cum { 


George's ( hapel ‘ po ed in a manner whicl 
would have occasioned considerable astonishment 
to the royal founds 1d those of his successor 
who really wore a crested helm 
J. We ‘ | 
Tue ASprRra H (5" 8. i. 105 he city 
of the Indian prince, hown in his observation 
to his Irish tutor, lmitted; but I] S. T. P.} 
dees net mean us to l nd that the authorized 
and ordinary way of pr incing whip is to 


the a I 
Shintield Grove. 


rh 
r 


_ 
J 


Tue Grey Movse in “} jth & xii 
516; 5S. i, 34. I think tl this ex t from | 
the notes of Mr. Bayard Taylor’s translation of | 
Faust, which was published about two years co | 
in the United States, will give Mr 


which he desires. I copy it from t 
¢ reprint :— 


information 
Leipzi 
“Goethe here refers to an ol 
one of the many fo ‘ 
he also remembered the folk 
ward from the Deutsche S 


he following incident occurred st a nobleman’s 




















seat in Thiiringia, about the begi te " 
century. The servant ! 1 t : 
when a girl, becoming s 5 l 1 | 
herself down on a bench, at a ce 1 tl 

fter she ad lain a t little r mouse crept 
out of her m« th. which was « en Mos ft peo} 
saw it, and showed it to one another. The mouse ran 
hastily to the open window, crept throug] l remained 
a short space without. A forward waiting-maid, wl 


curiosity was excited by what she saw, in spite 
remonstrances of the rest, y up to the snimate | 
maiden, shook her, moved her to ano r place, and then | 
left her. the mouse returned, ran to 





Shortly afterward 





of the | ; 


the former familiar spot where it had crept out of the 
maiden’s mouth, ran up and down as if it could not fing 
its way, and was at a loss what to do, and then diss 
peared. The maiden, however, was dead, and remained 
dead. The forward waiting-maid repented of what she 
had done, but in vain. In the same establishment a lad 
had before then been often tormented by the - 
and could have no peace; this ceased on the maik as 
death.’ 

* Goethe I robably intended the mot S$ a symbol of 
the bestial element in the W itche € 
Faust is disgusted and repelled. 1 
garet, which has also a prophetic char 
ternal eidolon of his own love and 








s80rcere 


8 Sabb ath, by whic 
he irition of Mar. 
cter, 1 


15 Lhe ey 





Geneva. 


MartiAr’s Epicram, xi. 75 (4% §, xii, 49¢ 
520. I quote from the ed. Matthzi Raderi S.J 
Ingolst., 1611 

“ Littera que sit, Grammatici c 
illa Ausonii: Hae gruis effigt 
medicam litteram. bP, verd grui 
Ubi de Y plura ex Philostrat 
volantes, inquit, ordine quodam literam Y psilon faciunt, 


I l que d 








Palamedem deprehendisse 





eg olla ge ge ee arg Inter volandun 

pan as littera A, ab eis delineari idetur, vel ut a 
pli s arridet Y, « 1s inventions ex ari 

Pa medi attribuunt. Id quod indicare Philost 

advertitur. Alii A, grecum intelligunt, ut D. 





de vita monast. 


Rus t 
», liano, et Tzetze 


Hieronymus ad 








et verisimillima est.” 

Ernest ys, I 
optimt ind } 
t old comment 
han the repro : 

Mitt on “ Lip n 
article by Mr. 
| Review for Augu 
Stephen’s Liber h, 


l ler, & Co.), of which work : I 
t been issued. E. A. P. 
?P erhaps the most important review of this work 
is that by the late Mr. Buckle, reprinted in hi 
Posthumous Works (Longmans, 3 vol 








“From GREENLAND’S ICY MOUNTAINS” (4 
S. xi. 32k 5t S. i, 37.)—Local histories of 
Oswestry claim village t Whitt net n, neat 
that town, as the place where Hel yer’s missionary 
hymn was first ng, coll te date as 1820 ; am 

om ewspape f the period, find that Heber 
lid preach the first sermon ever preached 
church of that place, on behalf of the Church 





mary Society. But the hymn itself was wm 
when the MS. passé 1 into the collec 
iphs of the late Rev. Dr. Raffles, 
gational Minister of Liverp 1, a fac-sumil 


in 1819, and 
tion ms autogr 


Cong 
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ld a was taken 1n lithograph, even to the very marks enumera' 
we he file on which the printer had impaled it. | three only 





torical 


hen disap. f the hie : . ; 
1 remained On the back of this lithograph is a circumsta1 tial The Scene of Delusions 

’ what she history, signed “* E.” One of the lines that Heber | Account TO 1etick Impostures. 
—— ‘ntended for the fiftl rse is given in the | _Plain aling; OF, separ 
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“ The following curious poetical title-deed was granted 
by William the Conqueror to an ancestor of the present 
Lord Rawdon. It is copied verbatim from the original 
grant now in the possession of his Lordship’s father, the 
Earl of Moira, who still possesses the estates in Yorkshire, 
on which he lately built a noble mansion called Rawdon 
Hall, in the West Riding :-— 

“* Concessum ad Paulum Roydon. 
“*T, William, King, the third yere of my reign, 

Give to thee, Paulyn Roydon, Hope and Hope-towne, 

With all the bounds, both up and downe, 

From heaven to yerthe, from yerthe to hel 

For the and thyn, there to dwel, 

As truly as this king right is myn ; 

For a cross-bowe and a harrow, 

When I sal come to hunt on Yarrow 

And in token that this thing is sooth, 

I bit the whyt wax with my tooth, 

jefore Meg, Maud, and Margery, 

And my thurd sonne, Henry.’ 

CuHaArRLes A. 


FEDERER. 
Bradford. 


Innocents’ Day: Murrui 
44, 58.)\—At the churches of the adjoining parishes 
of Luccombe and S« lworthy, co. Somerset, it is (or 
was till very recently 
muffled peal on Inno ents’ Day. The object of a half- 
muffled peal, with its alternations of joy and sorrow, 
is far superior to that of bells wholly muffled. 
There is no fear of the mufflers pertaining to these 


PEAL (5° §. i. 8, 


two belfries be ing worn out, as the effect is pro- 

d iced by tying ld he aver or fe lt hats on 

one side of the clapper, and they are renewed year 

by year. J. Cuarues Cox. 
Hazelwood, Belper. 


pieces ot « 


A muffled peal was invariably rung on the bells 
of the parish church of Ross, Herefordshire, on the 
Feast of the Holy Innocents, in my youth. 
Whether the custom is still preserved, I do not 
know. ae Ws Ww 


The muffled peal on Childen 
t Great Risiz 


is Day still sur- 
igton, Gloucestershire. 


Davin Royce. 


vives a 


. 7 Thi 
day by the officers of Customs, 


is of which still insist on the “ s« rib- 


term 15 


the reculatior 
ing” upon all casks of wine and spirits imported, 
the “ Gauge,” that is, the Content” and “ Ullage’ 


of the same, with initial marks referring to the 
ship, import ind date of importation—a regu 
tion that can be traced through old books « 
instruction many years back. Indeed, the same 
practice is clearly shownin the writ, 4 Edward IT. 
Ryley’s Memorials of London, page 81), which 
directs that before casks of wine be “ stowed away ” 
each tun “shall be marked at one end and the 
other with the gau A similar “ scribi 
is performed on chests of tea, when imported, as 
they pass the Queen’s beam, the number and 
weight of the package bein 


ce m irk.” 





“scribed” thereon. 





the custom to ring a half- } martyr. 


| 














The same regulation applied to casks of oil, and tp 
square timber and other measurable wood, before 
the duties were repealed ; but the merchants gop, 
tinue the practice for their own security, 

The instrument is variously called a ™ seriber” 
and a “scribing iron.” That in use for the casks 
and the chests is formed of two parts, by which 
circular figures and letters may be formed: but 
that for timber is a straight iron cutter, for strokes 
only. W. Puttuns, 


Butieyy’s DIALocve (4 §. xii. 161, 234, 99¢ 
377.)—A friend has observed to me that, with y 
premises, I might have more strikingly brought 
out my conclusion that Bulleyn’s allusion, in th 
apparently unintelligible passage in question, js 
to Bartlet Green, and not to Alexander Barely. 
but having suggested whipping for weeping, | 
considered that I had conveyed to the minds of 
your readers that Bonner had come the pedagogue 
over the obdurate young Protestant, and applie 
the birch in the old fashion ; thereby showing th 
true reading and fitness of ajplication to th 

The author of the Dialoque has map 
fl ngs at the late hierart hy, and at Bonner in par 
ticular; but as Elizabeth had ascended the throp 
when the book was written, all dread of th 
Papists had subsided, and lampoons and carica- 
tures upon the persecutors had succeeded. We may 
therefore, suppose that U-vor 
Dialoque were examining Master Boswell’s collec. 
tion of the latter, among which Bonner whippir 
Bartlet Green’s breech, as represented in this quaint 
contemporary illustrative initial, was likely one, 

A. G. 


Sir Joun Buriey, K.G. (5" S. i. 88.)—Th 
precise date and the place of the death of this 
knight have not been ascertained, but that event 
must have happened between the months of Jun 
and October, 1383, for on June 22 he acknow 
ledged the re ceipt of the sum of 500 marks fro 
the king; and in the latter month the kings 
embroiderer had orders to prepare a garter ap 
robes for the Earl of Nottingham, who succeede 
to the stall of Sir Robert Burley in the Order d 
the Garter: ‘see Beltz, Memorials of the Ord 
the Garter, p. 259. J. Woopwarp, 

[The above reply is substituted for that which appeared 
on the same subject last week, p. 136. In the previon 
reply it was said, ‘“‘the Earl of Nottingham, who se 
ceeded to the stall of Sir John Burley.” No mention 
was made by Mr. Woopwankp in the original MS. of & 
Robert Burley.] 


\) 





and Civris in the 





Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 
Studies in Modern Problems. By Various Writers. Edited 
by Rev. Orby Shipley, M.A. (H. 8. King & Co 
THs studies are no ordinary productions Their authors 


statements are ex cathedrd, because avowedly based @ 
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of England doctrine, and announced in a temper 
to that historical church. Their pro- 
infidelity and of 


Church f 
of Joyal allegiance ice 
fessed object is to oppose the spirit of 
ow, 1 
disbelief in the i : 
. declare dogmatically the judgment of the Church in 
formal decisions, and to suggest a right modus operandi 
op debated questions. 

Xo, 1. Sacramental Confession By A. H. Ward, B.A. 
_()pponents would have found themselves assailing an 
most inpregnable position in this essay had not the 





-iter left a breach open by confusing acts instigated by 
a spirit of penitence with acts of penance. He has 
weakened his hold on Scripture by affiliating the practice 
{ penance to the Agony of Ge thsemane and the suffer- 
ngs allied to the work of expiation. Sacramental is a 
term, adds Mr. Ward, which has no necessary con- 
sxion with the system of confession ; habitual confession 
¥ ent con- 


W 








is not compulsory, and should be rendered freq 





. Abolition of the ¢ Articles. By Nicholas 
Pocock, M.A.—The author of this essay thinks the time 
has come when the subscription of the clergy to 
irticles should be abolished, and that they should be 
removed from the position they now hold in the Church 
fEngland system. Their Zwinglian origin is his main 
biection. He will find supporters; but the many who 
will take up the challenge will more than question the 
lesirability of ejecting a *gime which at once keeps in 
check doctrinal excess on either side, unless another be 
substituted which shall be less liable toassault. TheArticles 
can hardly be said to be Zwinglian in toto because they 
Pocock’s arguments, 
tion of every scho 








were written ina Zwinglian age. Mr. 






wever, claim the attentive conside 
f revisionists ; he i 
No. 3. The Sanctity of Marriage, 
BA. F.G.S., should be read by 
wstions brulantes respecting this subject. The inherent 
sanctity of marriage, with its close analogy to the In- 
mation, is rescued from the philosophy that would 
reduce it to the level of a social convenience, or an in- 
tellectual regulation of the animal instincts of the 
mammalian. The spiritual vinculum matri i cannot 
be broken, because, by nature, it is an ordinance founded 
on the principle of the Hypostatic Union. A further re- 
laxation of the marriage ties would lead to open war 
between Church and State. The prohibited degrees are 
strongly defended by Mr. Ward. 


me in his subject. 
by John Walter Lea, 
| who converse on 




















Memoir on the Comm of E yyptian, 

Coptic,and Ude. By Hyde Clarke. (Triibner & Co.) 
Tus best idea we can give of this interesting memoir is 
y employing the author’s own words :—“ This intro 
tion to the Comparative Grammar of the Egyptian 


rati Grammar 








of that people. Besides the relations of the Egyptian 


race with the Caucasus, it also embraces some account | 
of the great Agav race in Africa, Caucasia, and America. | 


divinely authorized ministry of the clergy, | 





With 


Literary Remains of the late Emanuel Deutsch. 
a Brief Memoir. (Murray.) 

THE “ brief memoir ” comes from the pen of one who has 

a heart as well as ahead. It tells with simple dignity 

the touching story of one of the most modest and accom- 

plished of ill-requited scholars. The Literary Remains of 

Mr. Deutsch, although comprised in a single volume, 


| yield more fruit than many scores of more pretentious 


| works. The famous articles on The 


| ness as in the insane flights in which the most 


| giorno della sua Ascensione a 


Talm ud and Islam 
alone might justify such an opinion, but there are others 
of equal importance, which will be read with the same 
absorbing interest. 


Th Dictionary. _Etymological, Historical, and 
Anecdotal. A New Edition, revised and corrected, 
with many Additions. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Tus is in every way a great improvement on the edition 

of 1864. Its uses as a dictionary of the very vulgar 

tongue do not require to be explained. It belongs in its 
own way to philology; and in some of its illustrations 
nd interpr is, perhaps, not so much wild- 


Slanq 


tations there 





acconi- 


plished philologists occasionally indulge. 


notice, “‘ Into thy hands, Lord, I comme 


CoLumBUs.—CRESCENT writes, « propos of the noticé 
at p. 120 of “N. & Q..” on Mr. Rose's historical play 
of Columl and referring to the quotation in that 

l 





re] 











as being the last words of the great navigat would 
like to mention an early authority for that sentence. In 





the Venice edition, A 
Don Fernando Col 
vera relatione della vita & d / fi ¢ A 
Christoforo Cok suo padre, &c., transls 
Spanish into Italian by Alfonso Ulloa, the 
ract rel the death-bed of C 


found at p. 246 :— L’Ammiraglio, 











anno 
hauendo 


widett 








MDYL., nel suddetto luogo di ) 
prima con molta diuotione presi tutti i sacramenti della 
Chiesa, e detto queste ultime “In manus tuas 


parole : 
Domine, commendo spiritum meum.”’ Of this extract I 
offer a rough and ready translation, thus: The Admiral 
gave up his soul to his God on Ascension-day, the 20th 
of May, 1506, at the aforesaid city of Valladolid; having 





first, with great devotion, partaken of all the sacraments 
| of the Church, and having pronounced these last words, 
‘Into thy hands, O Lord, I commend my spirit.’ The 


language is intended to throw light on the early history | 


The facts here brought forward throw a new light on | 


the ancient ethnology of Caucasia, and also on what has 
been termed Caucasian grammar.” Mr. Clarke subse- 
quently states that in the Ude language spoken in the 
Caucasus, “ we have a living Egyptian, and of the earliest 
type... . The study of the Ude language and popula- 
tion, as well as that of others in the Caucasus, is of great 
importance in all historical investigations, because it will 
greatly assist in laying better foundations for history. 
The language of the few hundreds who now speak Udish 
will, under the invasion of Turkish and Russian, in our 
time perhaps cease to live; and the collection of every 
fact, however small, however isolated, is valuable, 
because one fact may be the connecting joint or link of a 
chain of evidence otherwise incomplete.” 











copy I examined had in it the of the well- 
known diplomatist and book collector * Dehaym’; the 
1571 edition is stated to be very scarce and valuable, and 
I perceive that in a foot-note a copy of an 
edition more than a hundred years later in date, viz., that 

1685, Mr. Quaritch says, ‘ The original Spanish work 
Ferdinand Columbus is not known to exist. Barcia 
re-translated the Italian for his collection.’ I have not 
by me Irving’s Life of Columbus, but doubtless that 
charming writer made good use of the son's history of 
his father’s achievements; and it may be accepted as a 
well-authenticated fact that the Latin words which Mr. 


respecting 






of 
»f 


| Rose, in his play, presents in their English version were 


the veritable ‘ultime parole’ of him, who, in the sense 
of the words of his epitaph, gave a New World to Spain.”’ 

“You know who the critics are,” Kc. (4 S. xii. 439; 
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